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PREPARING FOR JANUARY 


As the fall semester draws to a close we can look forward to a 
brief period of rest, reflection and time to prepare for the 
coming semester. 


To help you plan for January, we have included three thought- 
provoking items: The first is a small collection of "Quotable 
Quotes" that encourage us to look at teaching from fresh perspec- 
tives. The second item is a checklist developed at _ the 
University of Victoria to assist your evaluation of the past 
term. The third is an article inspired by our publication "The 
First Class" (September, 1984). Professor Bloom from the 
Accountancy Department offers his approach to the first class. 


If you would like copies of the complete "Getting Ready” 
checklist or our September newsletter, simply call us at local 
397 or 695. 


We welcome contributions from faculty on ideas related to 
teaching. Your input and feedback are greatly appreciated. 


We wish you a Happy Holiday Season, and success in the coming 
year. 

Teaching Quotable Quotes 
1. Remember that both teach and learn are active verbs. 


2. The dilemma of teaching is telling the students where to look 
without telling them what to see. 


3. There is no significant change in education which does not 
have at its center the attitudes of the teacher. (Postman and 
Weingarter). 


4. Enthusiasm is contagious - So is the lack of it. 
5. The height to which mankind can aspire is set by man's 


ability to teach, to pass on the knowledge of one generation to 
the next. (H.H. Skilling). 


6. C, + Cy + Cs + E = Effective 
Teaching. - where: 


Cc, = competence 
C, = concern or compassion 
C3; = commitment 
E = enthusiasm 


(J. Taylor, Morgan State Univ.) 


7. The man who can make hard 
things easy is an educator. 
(R.W. Emerson). 
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GETTING READY: A CHECKLIST 


How Can I Improve Content and 
My Presentations? 


Where does it hurt? 


Is this the term to fine- 
tune or overhaul a course? 


Is there an area-a lecture-a 
subject area that never 
seems to go well? 


Is it my fault? 
Is it an oddity in the 


course, accidental, tradi- 
tional or inherent? 
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2. What can I add? What should 
go? 


What has worked best in the 
past? Can I work in more of 

[ it, expand on the subject, 
spend longer on it, schedule 
it where it will do more 
good? 


Can tT drop part of the 
course? Should I? Would any- 
one notice or be concerned? 
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Is it time to scrap my notes, 


or research trouble areas 
again, or bring in a guest 
lecturer? 


Would it help to weave into 
the course (or some segment 
of it) contemporary material, 
a current event, the "real 
world," a recent research 
break-through, a new school 
of thought, fresher jargon 
or less of the old kind? 


How thick is the dust? 


Have I relied for too many 
years on the same dog-eared 
notes or ae tired, dated 
text? 


Is my reading list an 
antique or a bore? 


Are the texts I use the 
best, or merely the ones I 
am used to, the ones. on 
which I have notes in 
abundance? 


Have student interests’ and 
tastes changed significantly, 
while mine have solidified 
into fossilized irrelevance? 


What is a reasonable 
workload? What is realistic? 


How heavy a workload 
(readings and assignments, 
workshops, seminar presenta- 
tions, laboratories, etc.) 
can I reasonably and 
usefully impose? 


How many hours a week of 
work outside of class can I 
demand? 


Compared to my colleagues, 
are my demands heavy, 
average, low? Are they, all 
things considered, appro- 
priate? 


Will the students do all 
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that I ask? Should they? 
Can they? Have they done it 
in the past? 


Why do it? What is it worth? 


In a few words. and all 
honesty, what is the point 
of the course as I teach it? 
How easy is it to answer 
that question? 

What is the value of the 
course, and my ways of 


teaching it, for the student 
or the discipline? 


ine it were a bright, 
perceptive, committed stu- 
dent, what would I like best 
about the course and my 
teaching? What would I like 
least? 


How can I improve my 


performance, planning, pre- 
paration and delivery this 
year? 

Discussion, dialogue or 


monologue? Would I talk in 


one of my classes? 


Do I encourage students’ to 


talk to one another or am I 
the constant centre of 
focus? 


How can I encourage - and 
shape class discussion? Do 
I want it? 


Am I easy to interrupt? Do 
I want to be interrupted as 
thoughts and questions occur 
in the middle of my lectures 
or do I prefer planned 
pauses for questions and 
comments? What is the 
effect on class dynamics? 
Are my desires clear and 
acceptable to most of my 
students? If not, why not? 


Am I easy to talk to, easy 


Of them, and 


to make a mistake in front 
of? Is my interaction with 


students adversarial or 
aa accepting or a mixture of 
those extremes? Are my 
questions questions? Would 


my students agree with my 
assessment? 
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COLLEGE TEACHING: 
The First Day of the Semester 


by: Professor Bloom 
Accounting Dept. 


Getting your classes off to an 


auspicious start is most 
important for a successful 
semester or quarter. This 


article offers suggestions on 
how to orient your students on 
the first day of classes, which 
tends to be a source of anxiety 
for faculty members as well as 
students. Both instructors and 
students are apprehensive about 
each other and the course. 
While it is imperative that an 
instructor clearly spell out 
his/her policies on the course 
outline distributed to students 
at the beginning of the 
semester, it is important that 
these policies be announced and 
explained during the first week 
of classes and repeated 
throughout the course for 
reinforcement. In this manner, 
the faculty member and the 
students can reach an entente 
cordiale about what is expected 
in so doing, a 
contract between the parties is, 
in essence, established. 


Before plunging into the subject 
matter of the course, it 
recommend that you spend about 
30 minutes dealing with general 
considerations including the 
following. What I do first is 


to request each of my’ students 
to prepare a Data Sheet 
including such information as: 


1. Last name, first name. 


2. Schedule for the term:Courses 
taken by name and the times 
taken. 


3. Local address and telephone. 
4. Permanent address. 


5. Class standing (e.g., Upper 
sophomore). The starting term 
at this university. Major field/ 
Minor fields, if any. Expected 
date of graduation. 


6. List of related courses taken 
in this area, and those being 
taken concurrently. 


7. Current career interest. 


unusual about the 
student's background that 
he/she would like to mention 
on these sheets. Occasionally, 
particularly if the class is 
small, I will ask the stu- 
dents to compose a one-paragraph 
autobiographical sketch. 


8. Anything 


9. Any extenuating circumstances 


that might affect the 
student's performance (e.g., 
working full-time) that 
he/she would like to mention 


on these sheets. 


The first item I discuss is’ the 


course outline of syllabus, 
including the required and the 
recommended textbooks. i 
provide a quick overview of the 
topics to be treated in the 
course. 


The next item that I discuss is 
the course assignments, what I 
expect of the students in this 
regard. Again, it is important 
at the outset of the course that 
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the students know what the 
course is going to be like in 
general terms. Since I am 
a demanding professor, I tell 
them that this course, whichever 
it may be, is more rigorous than 
many other three-credit courses 
on campus, and the workload 
varies from moderate to heavy. 
The assignments can be time- 
consuming, and the pace of the 
course may at times be rapid. 


I advise the students that it is 
essential that they do the 
assignments before each class 
meeting, and that the 
assignments will be reviewed in 
class. Also I reserve the right 
to collect the assignments 
without giving advance notice. 
I tell the students that all of 
them will be called upon in 
class often during each meeting 
to give their analysis and 
answer to the problems and 
questions assigned. I let them 
know that I encourage class 
participation and volunteers, 


but I cannot always wait for 
volunteers; otherwise, the same 
few students would dominate 
class discussions to everyone 


else's chagrin. 


Regarding the assignments, I am 
essentially concerned with 
observing a diligent effort on 
the student's part in doing the 
problems, cases and readings; I 
am especially interested in the 
student's approach, his/her 
analysis. The supporting comp- 
utations are a must. The stu- 
dent's ability to interpret the 


readings will be perceived by 
his responses to my questions 
dealing directly with the 
readings as well as’_ indirectly 


through his ability to apply the 
material covered in the readings 
to various problems and cases 
assigned. The assignments do 
not simply serve to job the 
student's memory of facts, but, 


au contraire, to encourage the 
Student to apply the concepts 


assimilated, the latter 
representing the true test of 


his ability in the subject in 
question. I often allocate 15 
to 20 percent of the student's 
grade to my perception of 
his/her performance on the 
assignments. I inform the stu- 
dents that the importance of 
doing the assignments prior to 
each class session cannot be 
overemphasized. The student may 
conceivably have to carefully 
budget his time, to prioritize 
accordingly, to avoid the lack- 
of-sleep syndrome. This course 
is not intended to make the 
students workaholics. Students, 
like everyone else, have to 
allow time for non-academic 
work, and to stop for awhile to 
smell the roses. While working 
with other students on the 
assignments is acceptable, and 
may even be beneficial, that is 
not permissible on the _ tests, 
which are sole performances. 


The next topic I cover is 


attendance. u advise my 
students that this is not a 
correspondence course, and 


efforts to treat it as such are 
bound to backfire. Absenteeism 
in my classes is particularly 
counter-productive. While 
attendance is not graded, if one 
is absent, obviously his 
"assignment" grade is likely to 
be affected adversely. I also 
take the attendance daily, and 
have an uncanny memory for 
student attendance records and 
classroom performances. 


The next item I address is’ the 
tests, I indicate that the exams 
are applications-oriented, de- 
signed to test the student's 
ability to use, rather than 
memorize and regurgitate, 
concepts--in doing problems of 
different types. The tests are 
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not merely exercises in recall. 
However, in order to be able to 
apply the concepts, one must 
know the concepts. The courses 
I teach have a pragmatic 
flavour. We are dealing with 
practical stuff rather than 
ivory-tower playthings and 
academic toys. I also specify 
how much each exam including the 
final counts toward the course 
grade. 


Speaking of grades, which is the 
next item in my opening 
soliloquy, I clearly assert 
that grades are based on 
scholastic performance, not on 
charisma. Teachers are 
gatekeepers. We are not 
supposed to automatically allow 
students to pass on to the next 
plateau until they have 
performed satisfactorily, or at 
least achieved a threshold level 
of performance, in the present 
course. I have no grade quota 
to meet, and there is no shake- 
out to achieve. There is no 
standard grade distribution for 
faculty to follow. Accordingly, 
I have no preconceived notions 
of what the final grade 
distribution will be in this 
course. If students are doing 
failing work prior to the drop 
deadline, it may well be 
advisable for them to withdraw 
from the course before the 
deadline. However, I tell my 
students that I sincerely hope 
that none of them finds it 
necessary to drop the course. 


The next item I discuss is 
office hours. I specify what 
they will be for the semester, 
but encourage students to see me 
at other mutually convenient 
times by appointment as well. I 
advise all of my students to see 
me at least once during the 
semester. Students should feel 
free to see their instructors 
for a tete-a-tete often, the 


sooner the better. I advise 
them that I normally spend 
considerable time outside of 
class with the students. so Tf 
encourage them not to let 
problems in the course go 
unresolved for long, lest they 
intensify and become too acute 
to deal with, let alone resolve. 
What I do not do during office 
periods, I clearly assert, is to 
give students previews of 
forthcoming lecture-discussions. 
I do not give previews, only 
postviews. Furthermore, during 
office periods, I do not cover 
material that is beyond the 
scope of the course. 


The final item in my opening 
monologue, before I cover the 
objectives of the course and 
deal with the specific material 
in the course, is my teaching 


methodology, which is a 
combination of lecture and 
discussion. IES is not all 
lecture on my part and 


recitation by the students. The 
material covered in this course 
is best assimilated by 
applications. Students have to 
become adaptable to different 
types of problem situations. To 
understand the material, 
students need to apply it, and 
therefore have to be flexible. 
Tt is a learning-by-doing 
approach--not a memorization- 
regurgitation or "monkey-see- 
monkey-do" approach. The 
problems cannot be _ completely 
cast into the textbook mold. 
Students have to learn to cope 
with uncertainty and frustration 
in solving the problems, as in 
the real world. What students 
are exposed to here is intended 
to enable them to cope with 
complex problems and cases that 
they will be confronted with in 
the real world. While students 
may examine the available 
solution manuals subsequent to 
our coverage of the particular 


problems in class, in the real 
world in any responsible 
position they will have to be 
their own "walking" solutions 
manual. None of the work 
assigned in the course is "busy 
work." Additionally, students 
should try insofar as they can 
to avoid adopting a "can't-do" 
attitude, a mental block, toward 
the course or any of the topics 
covered. Seeking help from the 
instructor as well as’ tutoring 
from other students may well 
militate against that problem. 


In conclusion, I recommend the 
approach outlined above for 
college instructors to use 
during the first day of classes. 
I have found it to be quite 
beneficial, for the students are 
told what to expect which tends 
to allay their concerns’ rather 
than aggravate them. As a 
result, the students will buckle 
down and come to class. well- 
prepared with an overall 
attitude that is conducive to 
the teaching-learning process. 
While some colleagues might view 
this approach as “introduction 
overkill," it appears to work 
well as far as I am _ concerned. 
The critical thing is how this 
approach is followed - i.e., the 
tone of voice the instructor 
uses, his/her eye contact with 
the individual students - which 
determines whether the students 
will react positively or 
negatively (e.g., viewing the 
instructor as intimidating). 
After ten years of full-time 
teaching in colleges and 
graduate schools, I would not 
introduce my courses in any 
other manner. 


